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PROF. PETRIE’S WORK IN EGYPT. 


S already announced in BrBiiA, the scene of Prof. Petrie’s 
work this winter has been the old cemetery of Denderah, 

the ancient Ta-n-terer, sacred to Hathor, and capital of the 
sixth nome of Upper Egypt. Denderah is a familiar place to 
Nile voyagers, being situated on the left bank of the river, just 


where it makes the great bend to Koptos and Thebes. The con- 
cession granted the Egypt Exploration Fund by the Government 
included the tract of nearly thirty miles westward along the 
river from Denderah to Hu or How, the ancient Het-seshesht. 
The whole of this tract, inclusive of the bordering desert, has 
been examined by Prof. Petrie, who reports it full of cemeteries, 
mostly of the Old Kingdom and the XVIIIth dynasty. Most of 
them have been worked out and destroyed in recent years, but 
plenty remains for another season’s work. The work of last 
winter was practically confined to the cemetery of Denderah 
itself. 

Prof. Petrie arrived at Denderah on December 18, having been 
delayed by various minor troubles en route. ‘There he found 
his huts already built, under the superintendence of one of his 
assistants, who had gone on in advance; and within two days 
he had commenced digging, with about thirty of his old workers 
from Koptos. He took with him three assistants from England 
—Mr. Mace, a pupil of his in Egyptology at University College, 
who was able to relieve him of much of the toilsome task of 
recording the petty-objects daily discovered ; Mr. Davies, whose 
special qualifications are those of an artist; and Mr. MaclIvor, 
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who has measured scientifically many hundreds of skulls and 
skeletons, so that these need not be sent to England. ‘Towards 
the end of his stay, he was also joined by Mr. Rosher, who has 
been working this year in Egypt on account of Philadelphia. 

Prof. Petrie left Denderah on April 1, and was due to arrive 
in England about April 25. The time spent in exploring the 
cemetery of Denderah was therefore a little more than three 
months. The whole was sampled throughout; and all impor- 
tant tombs were carefully worked over. Prof. Petrie himself is 
quite satisfied with the results, which may be thus briefly sum- 
marized :— 

IVth Dynasty—A fine stele of Abu Suten, very early. 

VIth Dynasty—Three great mastabas, containing the tombs 
of officials under Pepi I. and II., with carved stone panels and 
false-door steles. One of these mastabas hada long tunnel of 
brickwork, sloping down like a pyramid passage from the north, 
and arched with a semicircular arch, the oldest yet seen. The 
chambers below were lined with stone, sculptured and painted 
offerings and bands of inscriptions. 

Vith to VIIth Dynasties—A large sarcophagus of Prince 
Beb, covered with a religious text, about equal in length to a 
long pyramid text. It was but roughly done in parts, and a good 
deal has perished; but Prof. Petrie has been able to make out 
from 12,000 to 15,000 signs, which occupied him nearly ten days 
in copying. This is the most important religious text that has 
been found since the pyramid texts. 

XIth Dynasty—A beautiful double statuette of the finest 
work, of a man named Ménhiihotep and his wife. The man has 
lost his head, but the woman is perfect. A large half-ton stele 
of a man named Khnum-er-du, with inscription of about 1000 
signs, of good work. 

XIIth (?) Dynasty—A large stone heap proved to cover a 
XIIth (?) dynasty burial of a woman, being the first stone-heap 
burial that Prof. Petrie has ever yet opened successfully. The 
woman had an armlet of garnet and silver beads, two good 
scarabs, &c.; and there were also found in this tomb a number 
of small stone vases and an exquisite diorite shell. Of the same 
date is a bronze battle-axe of open work, with a kneeling figure 
in it. 

XIXth Dynasty—Two lots of bronze vessels of temple furni- 
ture, probably buried by thieves. The main objects are: an 
incense-burner, 19 inches long; two libation vases, one with 
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cartouches of Rameses II.; two beautiful fluted vases, like those 
represented in the XVIIIth dynasty; a cooking pot; three 
bowls, one with handles, &c., &c. 

Ptolemaic—A Ptolemaic cemetery contained tombs all of one 
type. A stairway descends to a chamber, in the three sides of 
which are wide recesses, each containing from six to eight 
bodies, with their heads inwards. Some of the bodies had on 
them amulets of glazed pottery, one as many as 80; and also 
labels of limestone with demotic writing. 

Roman—A large collection of very fine glass mosaics, over 
150 fine squares, flowers, &c., from inlaying, besides a large 
quantity of plain glass borders. Three lots of coins, including 
242 of Diocletian to Constantine, and over 2000 of Constans to 
Arcadius. 

These Roman objects were found in animal-catacombs, which 
themselves deserve a few words of description. These consist 
of brickwork tunnels or galleries many hundreds of feet long, 
and from eight to ten feet wide. They were used for the cata- 
combs of sacred animals, from the XVIIIth dynasty to Roman 
times. The animals were mummified, or merely dried, and 
stacked in great masses. Then occasionally fires took place and 
burned up whole galleries of them, vitrifying the bricks, and 
leaving only a layer of burnt bones four to six inches deep. Of 
bones, Prof. Petrie identified cat, dog, ichneumon, ox, gazelle, 
ibis, hawk, and snake, as well as entire dried bodies of dogs and 
ichneumons. 

It remains to state that Prof. Petrie’s total expenditure at 
Denderah will amount to about £350 (say $1750), though near- 
ly as much more will be required for packing and transport, 
publication, &c. js & <. 


BENI HASAN III. 

HE last volume published by the Archzological Survey of 

the Egypt Exploration Fund may be said to have opened 

up new ground in describing and discussing in detail over one 
hundred hieroglyphic signs, reproduced in their original colors 
from exceptionally fine examples in the tombs of Beni Hasan. 
The picture writing of Egypt offers a rich store of archzological 
information to the student who, in investigating the connection 
between the powers of the signs and the objects which they rep- 
resent, constantly comes upon new and interesting facts and 
ideas. In the forthcoming volume of the Survey nearly two 
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hundred signs will be treated, and the working out of the prob- 
lems involved will here be more complete. 

A hieroglyphic sign in the first place signifies a word for the 
object or action which it represents, and in the second place 
is used for other words of similar sound or for a similar sound 
forming part of another word. Thus a fat and toothsome fish, 
the Chromis Niloticus, represents yen.t, or a syllable of the same 
sound ina longer word. (The ¢/is only a feminine ending and 
not radical.) Another instance: menkh is the name of a chisel, 
and the sign of the chisel is used to signify any word composed 
of the radicals m, ” and kh. 

Besides a value in sound, hieroglyphic signs have also a value 
in meaning —as it is technically called, an‘‘ideographic’’ value. 
Thus, a picture of an ox may be added to a group of phonetic 
signs in order to show that the meaning of the group is an ox, 
or something similar, and not any of the other words that might 
be spelt by the same signs. 

Usually the explanations of the values of signs are very 
straightforward, but sometimes the investigator is at present 
baffled, and a few instances show that there might be curious 
widenings of the ideographic power. Thus the figure of a har- 
poon-head of bone or ivory is the determinative of all names of 
reeds. Fortunately in this case all the steps of the derivation 
are clear. The harpoon-head sign is unmistakably drawn from 
originals identical with those recently found by Professor Petrie 
in pre-historic graves at Negada. Being made of bone and 
named gs—‘‘the bone’’—of the harpoon, it become the symbol 
of bone, ivory, etc., in general; then the resemblance of reeds, 
hollow and with polished stems, to bone, led to the sign being 
the distinctive determinative of reeds among plants. 

Few signs have such wide, indirect powers as the sign of the 
harpoon-head, but they are of special interest in showing the 
working of the primitive mind. The figure of the soul as a 
human-headed hawk is well known, but we can now add that 
the same idea was also symbolized by sacred fame or smoke in 
a burning censer. 

These and multitudes of similar matters are to be found dis- 
cussed for the first time in the above volumes. This study of 
hieroglyphics carries us far behind ideas recorded in writing. 


F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 
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THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS OF JUDAH. 

N the Recueil d’ Archéologie Orientale, Vol. I1., Nos. 16 and 
17, M. Clermont-Ganneau commences the outline of his 
hypothesis on the probable site of the tombs of David and the 
kings of Judah. Professor E. Montet in the April number of 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review, gives a full synopsis of M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau’s article and expresses his opinion as to the pos- 

sibility of recovering the sepulchres of the kings of Judah. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau considers that the necropolis of the 
kings of Judah is to be found in the hill southeast of Jerusalem, 
which is called Ophel. This hill seems to have been, in reality, 
the site of primitive Jerusalem, which in the Bible is called ‘‘the 
City of David.’’ It was upon the northern side of ‘‘ this hill of 
Zion’’ that the temple stood; and it was at its eastern base 
where gushed forth the only fountain that Jerusalem ever pos- 
sessed. All M. Clermont-Ganneau’s topographical arguments 
go to confirm this view. 

The hill of Ophel is perforated by an excavated tunnel dating 
from the eighth century before Christ, and very probably from 
King Hezekiah’s time. This tunnel is a subterranean aqueduct 
intended to lead to the basin or piscina of Siloam, situated to the 
southeast of Jerusalem, the water of an intermittent spring, 
which issues from the base of the east side of the hill of Ophel ; 
this water, left to its own natural course, flows through the val- 
ley of Kedron. In ancient times, when the hill of Ophel was 
defended on its eastern side by an enclosing wall, which for 
strategic reasons should have been built upon the height, the 
spring, the water of which flowed into the brook Kedron, was 
necessarily left outside the walls. It was to remedy this great 
inconvenience, in the event of the city being besieged, that a 
sort of covered way was contrived, thus giving access to the 
water of the spring. This covered way consists of a very curious 
and complicated system of wells, and of horizontal galleries and 
inclines, which were discovered in 1868. 

The subterranean canal, formed of a series of galleries, some 
straight and some curved, is 533 metres in length. An inscrip- 
tion, which has been discovered, shows that the work was 
effected by two gangs of miners who started from opposite sides 
and met, in spite of the imperfect means then adopted for exca- 
vations of this kind. We read in the inscription that the miner 
‘‘heard the voice of his companion when he called him ’’ (sec- 
ond and third lines), for the workmen ‘‘struck at each other, 
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pick against pick, when meeting ’’ (fourth line). The narrow- 
ness of the gallery, the mean width of which is 0.63 metres, and 
the height 1.116 metres, does not, in reality, permit of more than 
one miner to work and only in a sitting posture; it is true that 
this position, which we should consider very uncomfortable, is 
one that Eastern workmen prefer. 

The canal of Siloam has a most peculiar characteristic, which 
has up to now been unexplained ; the tunnel is not rectilinear. 
If the constructors had allowed it would have been relatively 
easy to have excavated in a straight line, as we can see from 
the processes of the ‘‘ repérage ’’ (bench-marking) employed by 
the ancients in subterranean works of art. A simple placing of 
offset staves in the ground by means of lights corresponding to 
the exterior signals would have been sufficient, but the engi- 
neers did not wish to construct a rectilinear aqueduct, and they 
must have had their reasons for acting as they did. 

At first the canal of Siloam appears to be arbitrarily sinuous, 
but on examining it closer, one does not fail to recognize that 
the two unequal curves, and in the inverse sense in which it 
appears, in those parts of its route which touch at the two ex- 
tremities, are intentional. What are the two curves for? The 
smallest, situated towards the north at the side of the spring, 
can be explained in the following way: The detour (winding) 
imposed on the underground gallery may have been intended to 
allow access to the canal from the top of the hill by means of a 
pit 50 metres deep. Owing to this circuit the aqueduct passed 
under a part of the city included in the circumference of the 
protecting wall; the inhabitants of this elevated quarter could 
therefore draw water direct from the aqueduct of Siloam. 

As regards the larger curve, that of the south, M. Clermont- 
Ganneau thinks that it was caused by the absolute necessity of 
avoiding the necropolis and subterranean tomb of David and of 
those of the kings of Judah, a necropolis which was excavated 
under the hill of Ophel. Evident proof is thus derived in the 
unfinished galleries and the pits of orientation (direction) which 
all seem to have for their object to keep the canal at a distance, 
at all cost, from the royal tombs. Indeed, if the inner wall 
(‘‘parot’’) of rock had been perforated, the sepulchral vault 
would have been inundated, and the possibility of its violation 
made easier. 

What gives a very great weight to the hypothesis of M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau is, that it alone gives a sufficient and analytical 
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explanation of the large curve of the aqueduct of Siloam. 
There must have been of necessity an imperative motive for this 
strange deviation of a canal which was so much easier to make 
rectilinear as many of its parts offer straight sections. 

A legend of Jewish origin, related in a pamphlet on the lives 
and sepulchres of the prophets, which is attributed to Epiphanius 
(who died 403 A. D.), supports this conjecture. According to 
this narrative, the Prophet Isaiah, who was about to be put to 
death by the King Manasses, is supposed to be buried under 
the oak of Rogel,* ‘‘ close to the passage of waters (springs) 
which Hezekiah had caused to disappear by covering them up’’ 
(with earth). ‘‘ This source,’’ says the legend, ‘‘ was inter- 
mittent. The tomb which the Jews are supposed to have erected 
to the prophet, near Siloam (Siloé), was situated not far from 
the tombs of the kings, on the south side.’’ 

King David, according to the Bible (1 Kings 11: 10), was 
interred in the ‘‘ city of David,’’ that is to say, upon the hill of 
Ophel; according to tradition, it was Solomon who is said to 
have built, towards the east of Zion, the tomb of David, with a 
difficult, complicated entrance free from suspicion. If the tomb 
of the Kings of Judah is actually dug under the hill of Ophel, 
the entrance to it must be very small, as is the case with many 
an ancient royal necropolis, probably, to all appearances, the 
mouth of a well. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau asks for a few thousand francs to be 
devoted to making preliminary borings for the purpose of con- 
firming or confuting his hypothesis. The experiment is a hun- 
dred times worth the trouble of trying it. Will a generous donor 
be found to facilitate this enterprise? We venture to hope it. 
Happy the scholar who is entrusted with these researches. 
Suppose one were to discover some day the tomb of David and 
of the kings of Judah? After all said, it is not impossible. 


* Name of aspring quoted in the Bible, and which appears to have 
been the source of Siloam. 


The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. IV., 
No. 5, contains ‘‘On the Star Worshippers of Mesopotamia,’’ 
by S. M. Zwemer ; ‘‘ On Conversion to Hinduism,’’ by Tribho- 
vandas Manguldas Mathubhai; ‘‘ Note on Embalming in Modern 
India,’’ by Surat Chandra Mitra. 
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WORK AT ANCIENT CORINTH. 


a Benjamin Ide Wheeler of Cornell University 

writes that the American excavations on the site of ancient 
Corinth were resumed by Director Richardson on March 23. 
The work will be pushed this year with unusual vigor, in the 
hope of making up for the enforced suspension of the excava- 
tions during the war excitement of last spring. As a large 
amount of earth has to be removed in order to uncover the agora 
which, is at the point where the work is now beginning, about 
fifteen feet deep, a portion of the track, some 1500 feet, which 
was used by the French in the excavations at Delphi, has been 
purchased, as well as twelve dump-cars, and the slow process of 
conveying dirt in baskets on the shoulders of men will be re- 
placed by more wholesale methods. The work started with 
eighty men and various mules. 

The excavations of year before last were largely tentative in 
their character, but resulted in the discovery of the theatre, a 
brilliantly fortunate success in itself, inasmuch as it serves to 
locate the general topography, and guide with certainty to at 
least the neighborhood of the agora. One of the trial trenches 
which was dug in the hope of finding the agora came upon a 
broad, finely-paved street, running between what were evidently 
important public buildings; but little has been done beyond 
this. It remains for the work of this year, which will be con- 
ducted in the region of this trench, to lay bare the street and its 
buildings. 

Sufficient land has been expropriated by the Government and 
placed at the disposal of the American School to occupy the 
excavators for the present year. The funds left over from what 
was collected in 1896 and 1897 are sufficient to buy the track 
and cars, and to make a beginning of this year’s work. Fifteen 
hundred dollars more, however, is needed. The treasurer of 
the school, Gardiner M. Lane, No. 44 State street, Boston, will 
receive contributions for the purpose. 

The new Austrian Institute, under the direction of Dr. Adolph 
Wilhelm, has just begun exploration and excavation on the site 
of the Artemis temple of Lusoi in the northern Peloponnesus. 
Mr. Hogarth, the new director of the English School, is pros- 
pecting with a view to beginning excavations in Crete. 


M. J. Reinach will soon publish a work descriptive of his 
excavations at Sippara, which he does not identify as the 
Sepharvaim of the Old Testament. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE ANCIENT BOOKS OF THE WORLD. 


66 HERE was something undefined and complete, coming 

into existence before Heaven and Earth. How still it 
was and formless, standing alone, and undergoing no change, 
reaching everywhere and in no danger (of being exhausted) ! 
It may be regarded as the mother of all things.’’—Zao-tsze 600 
B. C. 


‘*In the beginning there arose the Golden Child (Hiranya- 
garbha) ; as soon as born, he alone was the lord of all that is. 
He stablished the earth and this heaven:— Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer sacrifice ? 

He who gives breath, he who gives strength, whose command 
all the bright Gods revere, whose shadow is immortality, whose 
shadow is death. Who is the God to whom we offer sacrifice ? 

He who through his might became the sole king of the 
breathing and twinkling world, who governs all this, man and 
beast.’’—Rig- Veda. 


‘*And therefore, O Great Creator, the Living Lord! (inspired) 
by Thy Benevolent mind, I approach You, (and beseech of 
Thee) to grant me (as a bountiful gift) for both the worlds, the 


corporeal and (for that) of mind, those attainments which are 
to be derived from the (Divine) Righteousness, and by means 
of which (that personified Righteousness within us) may intro- 
duce those who are its recipients into beatitude and glory.’’— 
Zend-Avesta. 


‘* God, there is no god but He, the living, the self-subsistent. 
Slumber takes him not, nor sleep. His is what is in the heav- 
ens and what is in the earth. Who is it that intercedes with 
Him save by His permission? He knows what is before them 
and what behind them, and they comprehend not aught of His 
knowledge but of what He pleases. His throne extends over 
the heavens and the earth, and it tires Him not to guard them 
both for He is high and grand.’’— Koran. 


‘*O God, deliver us from occupation with trifles, and show us 
the realities of things as they actually are. Withdraw the veil 
of heedlessness from our mental vision, and cause everything to 
appear to us as itis. Suffer not the Unreal to take the form of 
the Real in our eyes, neither draw a veil of the Unreal over the 
Realty of the Real. Make these imaginary forms mirrors for 
the effulgences of Thy Beauty, not means to our illusion and 
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withdrawal from Thee; and cause these phantoms of our fancy to 
become a source of wisdom and insight, not an incentive to 
ignorance and blindness. Our deprivation and separation is 
wholly from ourselves; leave us not with ourselves, but grant 
us deliverance from ourselves, and vouchsafe unto us knowledge 
of Thyself.’’—Sufi Prayer from Lawa’th of Jami. 


‘* The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul : 

He guideth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s 
sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil ; for thou art with me: 

Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies : 

Thou hast anointed my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life : 

And I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever.’’— Old 
Testament. 


‘*'They who imagine truth in untruth, and see untruth in 
truth, never arrive at truth, but follow vain desires. 

They who know truth in truth, and untruth in untruth, arrive 
at truth, and follow true desires. 

As rain breaks through the ill-thatched house, passion will 
break through an unreflecting mind. 

The evil-doer mourns in this world, and he mourns in the 
next ; he mourns in both. He mourns and suffers when he sees 
the evil of his own work.’’—Dhammapada. 

¢ 


‘May it be thy will, O Lord, our God, to give us long life, a 
life of peace, of good deeds, of blessing, of sustenance, of bodily 
vigor ; a life marked by the fear of sin, a life free from shame or 
reproach, a life of prosperity and honor, a life in which love of 
the Law and fear of thee shall inspire us, a life in which the de- 
sires of our hearts shall be fulfilled for good.’’ — Talmud. 


‘* Praise to Amen-Ra, the good God beloved, the Ancient of 
Heavens, the oldest of the earth, Lord of Eternity, Maker Ever- 
lasting. He is the causer of pleasure and light, maker of grass 
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for the cattle and of fruitful trees for man, causing the fish to 
live in the river and the birds to fill the air, lying awake when 
all men sleep to seek out the good of His creatures. We worship 
Thy Spirit who alone hast made us; we whom Thou hast made, 
thank Thee that Thou hast given us birth; we give Thee praises 
for Thy mercy to us.’’— Book of the Dead. 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Mr. F. LI. Griffith, M.A., F.S.A. 

Mr. F. Ll. Griffith, M.A., F.S.A., 
formerly connected with the British 
Museum, is one of the younger English 
Egyptologists, and is noted for his 
critical ability, exact method, and 
extensive knowledge of the ancient 
Egyptian literature. Mr. Griffith is a 
member of the Committee of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, and he is the author 
of several volumes of the Fund and its 
Archeological Survey. Mr. Griffith is 

F, Li. Griffith also the editor of the annual Archzo- 
a ne logical Report of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. 





We are indebted to Progress for the very fine portrait of Dr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie. Dr. Petrie stands at the head of Egyp- 
tian explorers, and his work in other directions in Egyptology 
has won for him the honorary degrees of D.C... (Oxoni), 
LL.D. (Edinburgh), as well as Ph.D. (Strasburg). Dr. Petrie 
was born in 1853, and spends most of his time in Egypt, directing 
explorations there, and he also occupies the chair of Egyptology 
in University College, London. A biographical sketch of Dr. 
Petrie, with an account of some of his most remarkable achieve- 


ments in exploration, will be found in Brs11a for November, 
1896. 


Says Professor Petrie, ‘‘ Discoveries come so incessantly, and 
the point of view so often changes, in the ever-widening inter- 
ests of Egyptian history, that each year puts out of date a great 
part of what has been written. Any general work on Egyptian 
history or art needs revision every few months, so thickly have 
new subjects and new standpoints come before us lately. 
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Contents of the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. XI., No.4: A 
List of the Strasburg Collection of Digambara Manuscripts, by 
Ernst Leumann; Names of the Medicinal Remedies of the 
Arabs, by Moritz Steinschneider ; The Book of the Clear Lumi- 
nous Diamond, making one to pass over to the Other Life, 
translated from the Mandchou text by Charles de Harlez ; 
Turkish Folk-songs, according to the Annotations by Schahen 
Efendi Alan, published by Maximilian Bittner ; Reviews ; Mis- 
cellaneous Notes. 


The whole contents of the tomb of Negada, discovered by 
Flinders Petrie inthe winter of 1894-95, have been kept together 
and preserved in a separate room in the Gizeh Museum. Dr. 
Ludwig Borchardt, Director of the German School at Cairo, 
writing to the /udependent on the subject, says: ‘‘ One of the 
principal objects of this royal tomb was found to bear the ordi- 
nary as well as the Horus-name of the king—a fact which had 
escaped the fortunate discoverer. The object is a small ivory 
plate with incised representations of funerary offerings before 
the king. Animals are being sacrificed to him ; jars full of beer 
and other things are being offered. The figure of the king, in 
front of a hanging mat, is not preserved; but the upper corner 
still remains with the two names, which were written above the 
figure. First, there is the same Horus-name which occurs on 
all the inscribed objects of this tomb, and which may be trans- 
lated ‘The Warrior.’ Besides the Horus-name in a sort of 
cartouche is the title ‘ Lord of Vulture and Serpent-Crown’ 
(Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt), and beneath the title the 
sign which repres: nts a checker-board, and has the syllabic val- 
ue 47m. There can therefore be no doubt that the king buried 
in the royal tomb of Negada, of whom we have only known the 
Horus-name ‘The Warrior,’ had also the name JZ. Now, 
there is no other known Egyptian king who could be identified 
with this name 4/ than the first king of the Manethonian 
dynasty, called Menes by the Greeks. . . . The final con- 
clusion is this: In Negada we have before us the tomb of the 
oldest king of whom the Egyptians had preserved any memory, 
and whom they considered the founder of the Egyptian mon- 
archy. . . . The scientific value of the proof that Menes 
was the king buried in the royal tomb of Negada lies rather in 
the fact that we have now settled the question of the age of that 
culture which was presented to us by the excavations of Ballas, 
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Negada and Abydos. ‘The products of a whole period of Egyp- 
tian civilization which had been misunderstood, and had been 
used to support false historical conclusions, fall into their true 
place, and our knowledge of the history of Egyptian culture is 
carried back not merely a few centuries, but to a period pre- 
senting characteristics different from the oldest previously known 
period, but containing the germs of the later development.”’ 


The Chaldzans invented the carving of precious stones, and 
no people ever made a more constant use of those cylinders, 
cones and seals of every form, on which are seen, engraved in 
lines fine and deep, the same images which monumental sculp- 
ture drew upon the walls of temples and palaces. These stones 
carved in intaglio, whether hzmatite, porphyry, chalcedony, 
marbles or onyx of every variety, were worn around the neck, 
on the fingers, on the wrist, or fastened to the garment. The 
seal-engraving of Assyria and Babylonia do not surpass in artis- 
tic merit the Chaldean work, and those manufactured at Nineveh 
are distinguished from those of Babylon and Chaldzea by a more 
commercial style. Inscriptions are rarer,and engraved in Nine- 
vite characters : the myths represented by the engravers are the 
same as at Babylon, but the figures have a more modern 
appearance. 

The general form of Egyptian engraved stones is that of the 
scarabzeus or beetle, with an oval flat base, the surface of which 
receives the engraving in flat intaglio. ‘The greater number of 
scarabzi were mounted in rings, which frequently bore the 
name of the wearer, the name of the monarch in whose reign he 
lived, and also the emblems of certain deities. The Egyptians 
also used a class of engraved stones similar to the cylinders of 
the Assyrians. The seals of Babylonia especially are of valuable 
assistance in depicting the customs and habits of the inhabitants. 

Herodotus says of them, ‘‘ everyone carries a seal,’’ showing 
that their use was universal, from the highest to the lowest in 
the land. The examples of Babylonian cylinders and seals ex- 
isting to this day, are very numerous, and afford an ample field 
for observation and study. Judging from the figures depicted 
on their cylinders, the Babylonians wore their hair long, either 
falling in tresses over their shoulders, or gathered into a species 
of knot behind. They were clad in what appears to be a long 
flounced robe, descending from the neck to the feet, some also 
in addition wore what looks like a short flounced jacket. Their 
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most usual head-dress was a low cap or turban with two curved 
horns branching out ; others are depicted wearing a high crown 
or mitre. According to Herodotus the dress of the Babylonians 
consisted of a linen tunic reaching to the feet, over which was a 
tunic made of wool, over this again a short white cloak. He 
also says they carried walking-sticks with elaborately carved 
heads. ‘Their seals usually bear the name of the owner and 
that of his father, also that of the god he worshipped and under 
whose especial protection the possessor of the seal was supposed 
to be. 





At a recent meeting of the Philosophical Society of Washing- 
ton Mr. J. E. Watkins presented a paper on *‘ The Transporta- 
tion and Lifting of Heavy Bodies by the Ancient Engineers.’’ 
The purpose of the paper was to show how many of the struc- 
tures regarded as remarkable by expert engineers of the present 
day, and which some archzologists declare must have required 
in their erection the use of immense machines, could have been 
constructed by primitive tools and simple methods. 

By means of diagrams the speaker explained how inclined 
planes of earth could be used in placing in position stone blocks 
or slabs, of enormous weight, levers and pry-bars being em- 
ployed in raising them. He then demonstrated how easily, 
comparatively speaking, the Pyramids could have been con- 
structed by these simple methods, and the earth which had been 
used for the inclined planes filled into the pits from which it 
was taken, leaving the ground as level as before. As an illus- 
tration the Pyramid of Gizeh was cited, some of the stones of 
which were transported a distance of five hundred miles. In 
this case the highest embankment necessary when the workmen 
reached the top course, assuming that a 20 per cent grade was 
adopted, would have been 750 yards long, containing about 
7,500,000 cubic yards, if the sides of the embankment stood at 
an angle of 30 degrees, which is not at allimprobable. A force 
of ten thousand men could have built such an embankment in a 
single twelvemonth, a very small part of the total labor, which 
it is stated called for the services of one hundred thousand men 
for twenty years. 


Mr. A. Grunwedel, of the Ethnological Museum of Berlin, 
has just brought out a new work entitled the ‘‘ Buddhistische 
Studien,’’ forming the fifth volume of the publications of the 
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Museum. The author’s contribution towards the study of 
Buddhistic arts in India is well known among those who are 
interested in this line of research. In the present work he has 
chosen for his special subject the Buddhistic Birth - stories 
(/atakas), to speak more precisely, the reliefs, sculptures, and 
wall-paintings illustrating the Birth-stories told by Buddha 
himself. He gives the abstracts of some 55 /atakas and 99 
illustrations corresponding to them, accompanied, in each case, 
by his critical notes on some archzological points, on the read- 
ing of the inscription or on the subject-matter of the story itself. 
Forty-five out of the fifty-five in all will be found translated in 
Prof. Rhys Davids’ work, or in the Cambridge series of Prof. 
E. B. Cowell. The remaining ten, however, including that long 
tale, the Wahasotasoma (No. 537 in Fausboll’s text), have been 
rendered into German by the author himself. 


In Eber’s Festschrift Professor Lincke draws attention to the 
leading place ascribed to Cambyses as an evil genius in the 
stories of the Middle Ages. He considers that Cambyses was 
one of the greatest kings that ever ruled in the East, that he 
has been systematically maligned by the peoples whom he con- 
quered, and that the official records of his successors did not do 
him justice. ‘That he jbecame the object of the most spiteful 
accusations by the Egyptians is clear from Herodotus. 


All who are interested in Japan and the Japanese should read 
the Hansei Zasshi, the first number of which was published in 
January. Each number contains original articles’ on the man- 
ners and customs, fine arts, literature and religion of the Japan- 
ese nation. It also gives comprehensive trustworthy information 
on the political, social, and religious topics of the time. ‘This 
magazine is finely illustrated, and each number contains as the 
frontispiece a photo-engraving of the work of some famous Jap- 
anese artist. Annual subscription $1.50. Published at No. 10 
Nishikata-Machi, Hongo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Contents of Zhe Brahmavadin, Vol. III., No. 2: Yajnavalkya 
and Maitreyi, or Love and Immortality; A Lecture on the 
Vedanta, by Swami Vivekananda; Aitareyopanishad, Sankara’s 
Introduction ; Swami Abhedananda’s View of Christ. 
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An association has been formed in India called the ‘‘ Sanskrit 
Pustakonnati Sabha,’’ the object of which is ‘‘ the research, 
selection, collection, preservation, diffusion, and revival of 
Sanskrit literature to such an extent as may be within the power 
and means of the association.’’ The English Government and 
German and English Orientalists have already discovered some 
15,000 Sanskrit manuscripts during the past thirty years, but 
there are supposed to be many thousand others which it is hoped 
to collect and preserve in India, ina place of safety. A com- 
prehensive alphabetical catalogue will be made of all the manu- 
scripts extant in India, in public and private collections, and 
particulars will be given as to the author’s name, brief summary 
of contents, and whether the manuscript is unknown (apdrva) ; 
not attainable (a/abhya) ; hidden (gupta) ; rare (durlabha) ; ob- 
tainable with difficulty (prvayatna sddhya),; easily obtainable 
(sulabh) ; published (mudrita) ; procurable by purchase ( pras- 
tuta) ; current ( prachlita) ; necessary [for promoting the work] 
(dvashyaka) . 

Other objects of the Association are the collection of works 
that throw light on Sanskrit literature, the translation of books 
and pamphlets, the translation of any information connected 
with the revival of Sanskrit literature into foreign languages 
and Indian vernaculars, the production of original words, and 
‘‘the setting up of sympathetic interest in foreign lands by 
correspondence.”’ 

It is hoped to secure the patronage of all persons at all inter- 
ested in the revival of Sanskrit literature, and to secure codper- 
ation of all literary associations and libraries in India, Europe, 
America and other countries. 

The originator and founder of this Association is Shri Swami 
Brahma Nath Sidhashram, whose address is Etawa, N. W. 
Provinces, India. Further information of this Association can 
be obtained of the Secretary, P. Pushkar Nath, Faridkote, 
India, to whom we are indebted for the above particulars. 


The February number of Progress, the magazine issued in the 
interests of the ‘‘ University and World’s Congress Extension,’’ 
contains an article by Dr. W. Flinders Petrie, on the Egyptian 
Religion, in which he considers the Nature and Destiny of the 
Soul, Domestic Worship, Worship of Animals, The Osiride Re- 
ligion, The Cosmogonic Religion, and The Abstract Religion. 
Other articles in this number are ‘‘ Semitic Religion,’ by 
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Prof. George S. Goodspeed; ‘‘ Babylonian-Assyrian Religion,’’ 
by Dr. B. D. Eerdmans; and ‘‘Islamism,’’ by Dr. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr. 


Professor Rhys Davids has finished his edition of the ‘‘ Yo- 
garacara Manual,’’ which will be immediately published by the 
Pali Text Society. The methods adopted by the Buddhists in 
carrying out their regulated system of self-training in psycho- 
physic exercises have never, as yet, been known in detail. It 
was known to scholars that they practised such exercises in 
order to produce a state in which the mind, fully alert, would 
be able to ignore, or rise above, the obstructions to thought 
arising from physical conditions. But what they did, or how 
they did it, was matter of conjecture. The unique manuscript 
from which this edition has been prepared is a manual, or note- 
book, for the use of students engaged in these exercises, and 
gives all the details of many of them. Professor Rhys Davids 
in the introduction gives a full account of these exercises and of 
the references to them in the sacred books of the Buddhists, and 
discusses the position which they held in the general system of 
Buddhist belief and practice. 


At Kom-el-Ahmar, opposite El Kab (south of Thebes), Mr. 
Quibell has been making very interesting discoveries on the site 
of the ancient temple of Nekhen. Among other objects he has 
disinterred fragments of a bronze figure of King Pepi I., of the 
sixth dynasty, which is more than life size, and of very fine 
workmanship. He has just been appointed a member of the 
commission which is engaged in cataloguing the antiquities of 
the Gizeh Museum. 





Professor Sayce is in his dahabiyah Istar on the Nile, and 
when last heard from in April, was at Assiut, the capital of 
Upper Egypt, some two hundred miles north of Cairo. 


The French School at Delphi has lately unearthed two slabs 
of limestone which bear an inscription which is of great interest, 
dating from the fourth century before Christ. This inscription, 
which consists of about two hundred lines, gives the price of 
work for building operations in Greece at the period named, 
and from it we learn that an architect was paid less than $150 
per annum. 


— ~— 
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The tomb of Thothmes III. has been found in the Valley of 
the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, above the tomb of Seti I. 
It was never finished, and in the inner chamber the hieroglyphics 
have been merely sketched in black, and never cut. ‘The sar- 
cophagus of the king, moreover, is poor, being only a coffer of 
sandstone, the exterior of which has been covered with stucco 
and painted to imitate granite. Two female mummies have 
been discovered in the tomb, which are supposed to be those of 
two of his queens. 


It was a theory of Miss Harriet Martineau, if we do not err, 
that the ancient Egyptians possessed almost everything which 
we claim as exclusively peculiar to our modern Western culture. 
It is now proved by Emil Brugsch-Bey that they had a comic 
literature. In the new number of the ‘‘ Zeitschrift fir Aegypt- 
ische Sprache und Alterthum’’ he gives an account of a fragment 
of a satirical papyrus, unique in its kind, which has lately been 
discovered in Tonnah, the ancient Tanis Superior. The artist 
has pictured, with extraordinary cleverness and humor, a topsy- 
turvy world, in which the cats and the rats exchange their char- 
acters and functions. In one picture a rat, dressed as a grand 
lady, is waited upon by a cat as lady’s maid, who holds up a 
mirror to her mistress. In another, a rat appears as a young 
Egyptian dandy, whose grand ceremonial peruke is being dressed 
by an obsequious cat as barber. In a third, a cat figures as a 
nurse, tenderly carrying a rat in her arms. In a fourth, two 
jackals wait upon a cow; one jackal carries two milk pails sus- 
pended from a yoke across the shoulders, the other empties a 
pail into a trough over which the cow is bending. The drawings 
are colored, and Dr. Brugsch is inclined to attribute the artist 
to the period of the 22nd dynasty. 


Thanks to the researches of Oriental scholars in Europe, the 
Western World is gradually being educated to appreciate the 
archaic literature of Oriental religions. The Sanskritists of the 
type of Buhler, Deussen, Oldenberg, Lanman, Bloomfield, and 
Max Miiller are operating in the domain of Vedic and Vedantic 
metaphysics; Jacobiand Lanman are publishing their researches 
in the field of Jain agnostic dialectic philosophy, and Garbe has 
done splendid service in his exposition of Sankhya philosophy. 
In the inexhaustible mine of Buddha’s Dharma, a band of de- 
voted Pali scholars are at work in all civilized lands—Rhys 
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Davids and his associates in England, Warren and his colleagues 
in America, Fausboll in Denmark, Oldenberg and his friends in 
Russia, Neumann in Vienna. ‘These scholare are doing their 
best in the way of expounding the ethics by translations and 
editing the texts. Very soon Sanskrit scholars will find out 
that their researches in the Brahmanical metaphysics will reach 
a culmination by the exhaustion of the contents they are utiliz- 
ing. So it is with other Oriental religions. In the inexhaustible 
mine of Buddha’s doctrines there remains a rich supply of pure 
gold which has yet to be brought out for the use of the student 
of ethical religions. 


In an article in the Sunday School Times, entitled ‘‘ Babylonian 
or Egyptian Civilization: Which Earlier?’’ Prof. Hilprecht 
says: ‘‘ Between these two civilizations there is a deep gap, 
which at present cannot well be bridged over by strictly scien- 
tific methods. We have to wait for further results. So much 
only seems sure—that the second civilization cannot be assumed 
to have been gradually developed out of the first, as the differ- 
ence of race between the representatives of the first and second 
civilizations is unfavorable to such a theory. It must have been 
imported into Egypt from outside. Whence? In his very im- 
portant and brilliant new work published by Leroux of Paris, 
Recherches sur les Origines de l Egypte (11.), Ethnogvaphie Pré- 
historique et Tombeau Royal de Négadah ($5), M. de Morgan 
draws the inevitable conclusion, corroborated by many single 
facts, that, in view of the extraordinary age of Babylonian civ- 
ilization, the only one the existence of which we have positive 
knowledge, outside of the Egyptian, at such an early period, 
the most probable solution of the problem must be that the 
Egyptian civilization had its origin in Babylonia.’’ 


Prof. Sayce sends from Cairo, Egypt, a very interesting article 
which is published in the April Homiletic Review, entitled ‘‘ The 
Present Relation of Archeology to the Higher Criticism.’’ 
Commenting upon the discovery of the tomb of Menes, a king, 
‘* proved ’’ by Professor Maspero to have been fabulous, Prof. 
Sayce shows that the truth of history cannot be determined by 
philological speculations and arbitrary assumptions, but that 
the archzological evidence interpreted in accordance with the 
archzological method can alone lead us to certainty. The ad- 
herents of the ‘‘ Higher Criticism ’’ claim for themselves alone 
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the title of critics, and will not allow it to anyone else. But the 
criticism they mean is speculative and visionary ; it is based on 
fancies and presuppositions, and not on facts. It attempts to 
apply philology to history, to the injury of both. Prof. Sayce 
thinks that between this literary criticism and archeology there 
is and there can be no reconciliation. 

In this number Professor McCurdy of Toronto deals with the 
subject of ‘‘ Oriental Discoveries and Bible Chronology,’’ and 
shows how the historical, prophetical and poetical books of the 
Old Testament receive illumination from Assyriological dis- 
coveries. 


The German Emperor has granted the necessary means for 
the publication of a new large dictionary of the ancient Egyptian 
language. A commission composed of the four professors, 
Ebers, Erman, Pietschmann, and Steindorff, representing the 
four royal academies and societies of science of Munich, Berlin, 
Gottingen and Leipsic, respectively, has been elected by these 
learned bodies as the editorial staff for this great scientific work. 
According to the plan prepared by this committee, and published 
in the journal of the German Oriental Society, the dictionary 
will contain all the words occurring in such texts as are written 


in hieroglyphic and hieratic writing. Demotic and Coptic texts 
will be utilized only if they serve to explain words written in 
hieroglyphics. 


We have received the second number of the Ovientalische 
Litteratur-Zeitung. ‘The contents are as follows: The German 
Oriental Society ; Prasék, Researches on the History of An- 
tiquity, 1; Cambyses and the Tradition of Antiquity, by H. 
Winckler; Zimmern, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages ; Elements of the Science of Sounds and Grammati- 
cal Forms, by H. Grimme; Socin, or the Metres of several of 
Moliére’s Dramas, translated into Arabic, by Martin Hartmann; 
Bezold, Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouyounjik 
Museum, by Hugo Winckler. 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, Vol. I., No. 
3, May-June: Epigraphical Researches in Gortyna, by F. 
Halbherr; Some Cretan Sculptures in the Museum of the 
Syllogos of Candia, by F. Halbherr; Note on a Mycenzean Vase 
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and on some Geometric Vases of the Syllogos of Candia, by P. 
Orsi; Some Roman Busts in the Museum of the Syllogos of 
Candia, by L. Mariani; Statue of an Asclepiad from Gortyna, 
by L. Mariani. 














Fasciculus 1, Volume III., of the Spxinx has the following 
table of contents: Notes de lexicographie égyptienne, second 
article, by K. Piehl; Aegyptiaca, Festschrift fiir Georg Ebers 
zum 1, Marz, 1897, by Karl Piehl; Foucart’s Histoire de l’ordre 
lotiforme, by Ed. Naville; Erman’s Bruchstiicke koptischer 
Volksliteratur, by Karl Piehl; Griffith’s Beni Hassan, Part 
III., by Karl Piehl; Sur le dieu nouveau, jusqu’ici inconnu ; 
Baedeker’s Aegypten, by Karl Piehl; Melanger, (Memoires de 
M. M. Moret, Le Page Renouf, Maspero, Chassinat, Wiede- 
mann, Daressy, Schweinfurth, Kroll and Turajeff) ; Notices by 
Karl Piehl ; Sir Le Page Renouf. 













Themistocles’ grave has been discovered by a Greek named 
Dragastis on Cape Krakari. Its authenticity, however, is not 
beyond doubt, though the place where it was found fits in with 
the description of Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus. 





The leading articles in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX., No. LIII., are, ‘‘ Akbar 
and the Parsees’’; ‘‘ Historical Survey of Indian Logic”? ; 
‘* Inscriptions on the ‘ Three Gateways’ ’’ ; ‘‘ The Aryans and 
the Non-Aryans’’; ‘‘ Future of the Soul.’’ 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
HE visit of Dr. F. J. Bliss to this country has brought great 
satisfaction to all who have been within the reach of his 
voice. Unfortunately no leave of absence could be granted him 
of sufficient length to enable him to accept engagements to lec- 
ture beyond a very limited period; but he did what he could. 
In his lectures at Cambridge and elsewhere he gave an explana- 
tion of the Jerusalem problem as it presented itself before his 
work began, and then showed what had been accomplished. 
Lantern slides representing the diagrams which have appeared 
in the Quarterly Statements took on fresh interest when he 
pointed out their meaning. He also drew somewhat on the 
plates of his forthcoming volume on the same subject. 
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From what he has said, and from information coming from: 
another source, I see that it was idle to hope for an extension of 
the firman to work at Jerusalem, and altogether better to turn. 
to the /e//s and excavate a city mound like that of Lachish. 

As Dr. Bliss mentioned in his lectures the place of the next 
excavation, I feel free to say that it is Tell-es-Safi, which is be- 
lieved to be the Gath of Goliath. Of this site Conder says in 
his ‘‘ Tent-Work ’’ :— 

‘“ We rode to the white cliff called Tell-es-Safi, the site of the 
crusading fortress of Blache Garde, which was built in A. D. 
1144 as an outpost. Of the fortress nothing remains but the rock 
scarps, but the position is one of immense natural strength, 
guarding the mouth of the Valley of Elah, and the situation is 
that in which Jerome describes the Philistine Gath. There is, 
I think, no place which has stronger claims than this site to be 
identified with Gath.’’ (Page 276.) 

In another place Conder says of it :— 

‘The magnificent natural site, standing above the broad 
valley and presenting on the north and west a white precipice of 
many hundred feet, must have made this place one of importance 
in allages. In its mounds excavation might be productive of 
good results.’’ 

This was his report in 1875, published in the Statement for 
July of that year. In the Statement for October, 1886, the Rev. 
Henry G. Tomkins has a very interesting article in which he 
traces the name to the giant Saph who is mentioned in 2 Samuel 
xxi. : 18, thus :— 

‘‘And it came to pass after this that there was again war with 
the Philistines at Gob: then Sibbechai the Hushathite slew 
Saph which was of the sons of the giant.’’ Here for Gob the 
Septuagint reads Gath, and thus identifies the chieftain with 
the modern name. 

Professor Flinders Petrie, in his notes of a journey made in 
1890, printed in the Statement of October of that year, says :— 

‘*I came to Tell-es-Safi (supposed to be Gath), which is a 
large mound on the top of a ridge of chalky limestone; a village 
now covers one side of it. Here I found Amorite, or early Jew- 
ish, pottery up to nearly the top, and no Greek or Roman. A 
polite inhabitant showed me a place where they have uncovered 
an ancient wall of drafted blocks, which they were gradually 
carrying away for stone. From the method of the stone dressing 
I should suppose it to be Jewish.’’ 
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"These few references may show with what intense interest the 
excavation will be watched by Biblical scholars. Gath was a 
royal city of the Philistines. It is many times mentioned in the 
Old Testament, especially as the place of Goliath and as David’s 
place of sojourn in the days of Achish. Perhaps no place in the 
land has more promise for the excavator, and Dr. Bliss is now 
well equipped by experience. 

Subscribers should take fresh courage, and so important a 
new undertaking should certainly increase our list. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
Hon. Secretary for United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND, AND THE 
GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


To the Editor of Bibiia: 
The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund 


EBA SIP 

















from March 20 to April 20 are gratefully acknowledged : i 
Rev. Thos. B. Angell, . . $6.00 Allan L. McDermott, . - $5.00 i 
Mrs. Louise N. Anderson, . 5.00 Thos. McKellar, Ph.D., - 10.00 
Mrs. Walter C. Baylies, . 5-00 Isaac Myer, . » 1.00 : 
Clarence H. Clark, - + 10.00 New York State Library, + 5.00 
Geo. W. Coleman, ‘ - 5.00 J. E. Parker, . ; » 5.00 
Thos. Cooper, : . - 5-00 Rev. Chas. Ray Palmer, - 6.00 
Francis A. Cunningham, . 10.00 Henry Phipps, Jr., . 10.00 
Henry P. Curtis, . P - 10.00 Miss Elizabeth H. Sense, 5.00 
Gen. Chas. W. Darling, - 500 D.L,. Pettegrew, . - » 5.00 / 
Mrs. Allan H. Dickson, . 5.00 Rev. J.A.Seis,D.D., . . 10.00 | 
Rev. J. Easter, Ph.D., . - 5-00 Mrs. W. G. Swan, . ‘i - 10.00 
S. Wilson Fisher, . . - §.00 Sidney C. Shepard, ‘ + 5.00 
Prof. W. Henry Green, - 5.00 Miss Elizabeth W. Stevenson, 5.00 
THOS. POWERS HARRIS, 25.00 Miss Helen Tincker, . . ge | 
Prof. Henry W. Haynes, . 5.00 MRS.WM.THAW, . + 25.00 
Mrs. Lydia B. Hibbard, . T0.00 Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker, . 5.00 
Capt. E. O. Hurd, ‘ - 5-00 Prof. EK. H. Williams, Jr., . 10.00 
WM. G.JOHNSTON, . - 25.00 F. Warren, . # . 5.00 
Enoch Lewis, ‘ - I0.00 Wm. Maury Weed, 7 - §.00 
Wm. G. Mather, . . - 5.00 Mrs. N. Lansing Zabriskie,. 10.00 


From March 20 to April 20, I have received very thankfully 
these subscriptions to the Archzological Survey Fund: 






Clarence H. Clark, u - $5.00 Wm.G. Mather, . ‘ - $5.00 
S. Wilson Fisher, . = - §,00 Miss Elizabeth W.Stevenson, 5.00 
Mrs. J. CAMPBELL HARRIS, 25.00 Prof. E. H. Williams, Jr., . 5.00 
Prof. Henry W. Haynes, . 5.00 Mrs. N. Lansing Zabriskie,. 5.00 


Enoch Lewis, . . - 5.00 
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From March 20 to April 20, the following subscriptions to 
the Graeco-Roman Branch are gratefully acknowledged: 
Mrs. Walter C. Baylies, - $5.00 Prof. M. B. Riddle, 5 . $5.00 


Clarence H. Clark, ° - 5.00 Abner Rogers, ° ° - 5.00 
Allan L. McDermott, . - 5.00 


Francis C. Foster, 
Honorary Treasurer. 
Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 59 Temple Street, Boston. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE, AND OTHER ESSAYS ON KIN- 
DRED SuBJECTS. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 

Professor Goldwin Smith was educated at Eton and Oxford, 
is a LL.D. from Brown University, was professor of history in 
Cornell University, and a member of the senate of Toronto Uni- 
versity. Professor Smith has written a dozen or more books, 
with great clearness and force, and in a style incisive, dignified 
and scholarly. In the work before us the author has ruthlessly 
knocked away the props, and clears-away ‘‘ the wreck of that 
upon which we can found our faith no more.’’ Professor Smith 
proceeds upon the assumption that we cannot by any critical 
alembic extract materials for history out of fable. If the details 
of a story are fabulous, so is the whole. Referring to well-known 
and cherished traditions, Professor Smith says that allowance 
must be made to Oriental hyperbole and symbolism, and the 
mystic, however exalted, merely imposes on himself. To resign 
untenable arguments for a belief is not to resign belief, while a 
belief bound up with untenable arguments will share their fate. 
Professor Smith is a sincere hater of shams and a lover of truth, 
and he writes in a very candid manner and with rare acumen 
and scholarship. Cultivated readers with a well-founded belief 
will be interested in the final conclusions of a brilliant mind, 
reflecting upon the experience of a lifetime as to the ultimate 
questions of the universe. 

(New York: The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
12mo, 244 pages. Price, $1.25.) 


En Cappadocee, Notes de Voyage, is a pamphlet of eighty-one 
pages, illustrated with phototypes, describing a visit to Asia 
Minor in 1894, by Dr. A. Boissier, a Swiss Assyriologist. Those 
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who are interested in the Hittite question will be pleased with 
the author’s description of the ruins near Boghaz-Koi. Dr. 
Boissier’s journey was first communicated to the Geographic 
Society of Geneva. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT STORY RELATED FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, BY W. H. 
BENNETT, M.A. THE NEW TESTAMENT STORY, By W. F. ADENEY, 
M.A. 

_ Books of this character are very common and are apt to be 
watered down so as to be extremely mawkish. The books be- 
fore us are the best of the kind we have ever met with. The 
editors are well known as accurate scholars and men of excep- 
tional ability. The stories of the Old and New Testaments, so 
familiar to everyone, are here retold in plain language, but not 
too childish, and with considerable literary skill. The sequence 
of the Bible narratives is kept unbroken. They are excellent 
books to put in the hands of children, and adults will find them 
interesting reading. 

(New York: Macmillan & Co., 2 vols., 12mo, 199, 404 pages. 

Price, 60 cents each.) 


THE UNIQUE MANUSCRIPT OF THE KASHMIRIAN ATHARVA-VEDA, THE 
60-CALLED PAIPPALADA-CAKHA. 

In the entire domain of Indian manuscript tradition there is 
no single manuscript which claims so much interest as the 
unique birch-bark manuscript of the Kashmirian Atharva-Veda 
now in possession of the library of the University of Tiibingen. 
The eminent Sanskrit scholar, the late Professor Rudolf von 
Roth, as early as the year 1856, was led by a remark of the trav- 
eller Baron von Hiigel to the belief that a new version of the 
Atharva-Veda might be found in Kashmir. Baron von Higel 
in his work, ‘‘ Kaschmir und das Reich der Siek,’’ vol. ii, page 
364, remarked that the Brahmins of Kashmir belonged to the 
Atterwan, or as they said Atterman Veda, and upon the strength 
of this statement Professor von Roth induced the authorities of 
the British Government in India to institute a search in the in- 
accessible earthly paradise in the hope of finding a new version 
of the Atharva-Veda. His prophet surmise came true most 
brilliantly. In the year 1875 His Highness the late Maharaja 
Jammu and Kashmir, Ranbir Singh, had this manuscript sent 
to Sir William Muir, the then Lieutenant Governor of the 
Northwest Provinces, by whom it was in turn despatched to 
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Professor von Roth. The latter, after publishing a stirring 
account of its discovery, character, and contents in his famous 
tract, ‘‘ Der Atharva-Veda in Kaschmir’’ (Tiibingen, 1875), 
guarded it until his recent lamented death ; it has now passed 
into the possession of the University library of Tiibingen, whose 
greatest and priceless treasure it forms. Repeated search and 
persistent inquiries have conclusively shown that no other orig- 
inal manuscript of this Veda is likely to turn up. 

The manuscript is written on birch-bark in the Kashmirian, 
the so-called Sharada, character. It consists of 287 leaves 
(written on both sides) of about 20 by 25 centimetres in size. 
Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins, has ob- 
tained the consent of the library authorities of Tiibingen, and 
it is now proposed by the Johns Hopkins University to make 
the manuscript universally accessible by a photographic repro- 
duction, providing a reasonable number of advance subscriptions 
will guarantee at least a partial return for the very large outlay 
involved. The work will be carefully supervised by Professor 
Bloomfield, and it is proposed to issue no more than 200 num- 
bered copies. The volume will be sold at the price of $25.00— 
a very low price considering the cost of the reproduction. The 
cooperation of Sanskrit scholars, learned societies, and libraries 
is especially requested. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. N. Murray, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 


Among recent publications on Oriental subjects are the fol- 
lowing :— 

Joret, C. Les Plantes dans l’antiquité et au moyen Age (his- 
toire, usages, et symbolisme). Part 1: les Plantes dans 1’Orient 
Classique (Egypte, Chaldée, Assyrie, Judée, Phénicie), pp. xx, 
504. Paris. 

Révillout, E. Les Actions publiques et privées en droit 
égyptien, 4to, pp. 162. Paris. 

Sax, B. Le Prisme de Sennachérib dans Isaie, pp. 6. Paris. 

Seydel, R. Die Buddha Legende und das Leben Jesu nach 
den Evangelien, 8vo. Weimar. 

Uhlenbeck, C.C. A Manual of Sanskrit Phonetics, in Com- 
parison with the Indo-germanic Mother-Language, for Students 
of Germanic and Classical Philology, 8vo, pp. xii, 115. London. 

Meissner, B. Supplement zu den assyrichen Worterbiichern, 
4th, pp. 4, 105, 32. Leiden. 
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EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
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Vice-President for France, 
Pror. Gaston MAspPERO, D.C.L., Member of the Institute of France. 


Vice-President for Germany. Vice-President for Switzerland, 
ProF. ADOLF ERMAN, Ph.D. M. CHARLES HENTSCH. 


Honorary Secretary. Honorary Secretary in United States. 
JAMEs S. Corron, Esq., M.A. REv. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, D.D. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Treasurer for United States. 
HERBERT A. GRUEBER, EsgQ., F.S.A. FRANCIS C. FOSTER, Esq., A.B. 


Officers in Charge of Explorations. 
EDOUARD NAVILLE, Ph.D., Litt.D., D.C.L. 


Pror. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D. B. P. GRENFELL, EsQ. M.A. 


Superintendent of Archaeological Survey. 
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LOCAL HONORARY SECRETARIES FOR AMERICA. 


New York City, Rev. A. F. Schauffler, 
D.D., 4th Ave. and 22nd St. 

Albert Aub, Esq., 43 East 83d St. 

Prof.H.H.Bice, PH.D., 38 W. 59th St 

Miss Sybil Carter, 281 4th Ave. 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, 19 Liberty St, 

Mrs. E. A. Hoffman, 1 Chelsea Sq. 

C. M. Hyde, 206 Madison Ave. 

C. W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway. 
Prof. C. R. Gillett, 700 Park Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Thomas E. Still- 

man, 95 Joralemon St. 
Elmira, N. Y., Francis Hall, Esq. 
Geneseo, N.Y., Rev. J. E. Kittredge,p.p. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, D.p. 
Rochester, N. Y., Mrs, Chas. B. Potter, 
111 Spring Street. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, pD.p. 
Burlington, Vt., Mrs. Theo. A. Hopkins. 
Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. Jeremiah Zimmer- 

man, D.D., 109 South Ave. 
Utica, N. Y., Gen. Chas. W. Darling. 
Bethlehem, Pa., Prof.E.H. Williams, Jr., 
117 Church St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., E. W. Clark. 

George Vaux, 1715 Arch St. 

T. Powers Harris, 1607 Walnut St. 

Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., University 

Club. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Henry Phipps, Jr., 42 
Fifth Ave. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Miss Mary A. Sharpe 
25 W. River St. 

York, Pa., Rev. Chas. J. Wood, p.p. 

Hoboken, N. J., Pres’t Henry Morton, 

PH.D.,Stevens Institute Technology. 


Detroit, Mich., Charles Buncher, Esq. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 

882 Euclid Ave. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. Edward Herbruck, 
PH.D., 1606 East 3d St. 

Baltimore, Md., Miss Emma C. Grafflin, 
1204 Bolton Street. 

Washington, D. C., Prof. O. T. Mason, 
PH.D. 

Miss Georgia L. Leonard, gio I St. 
Duluth, Minn., Renwick B. Knox, Esq. 
Minneapolis, Miuu., Mrs. Geo. B. Chris- 

tian, 404 South 8th St. 
St. Paul, Minn., Prof. J. R. Jewett, PH.D. 
226 Summit Ave. 
Chicago, I1l., Hon. E. W. Blatchford. 
Good Hope, Ill., Rev. S. D. Peet, PH.D. 
Mt. Morris, Ill., Rev. D. L. Miller. 
Springfield, I1l., Rev. F. W. Taylor, D.p. 
Denver, Col., Rev. Camden M. Cobern, 
PH.D., 1830 Sherman Ave. 
Hartford, Conn., Prof. Sam’l Hart, D.D. 
Prof. Charles C. Stearns. 
Meriden, Conn., C. H. S. Davis, M.D., 
PH.D. 
New Haven, Conn., Prof. J. M. Hoppin, 
D.D. 
Newport, R. I., Mrs. A. L. Andrews. 
Boston, Mass.,Mrs.F.D.Allen, Vendome. 
Cambridge, Mass., Mrs. James B. Ames. 
Salem, Mass., Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D. 
Fall River, Rev. W. W. Adams, D.pD. 
Nantucket, Mrs. Charles H. Webb. 
West Roxbury, Mass., Miss Marie A. 
Molineux, PH.D., Park St. 
Toronto, Canada, S. R. Allen, Esq. 


SECRETARY FOR U. S. A. 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 59 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., R. Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, LL.D. The American Branch was formed 
the same year by Rev. William Copley Winslow, LL.D. It was established for 
the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of system- 
atically conducted explorations ; particular attention being given to sites which 
might throw light upon obscure questions of history and topography, such as 
those connected with the mysterious ‘“‘ Hyksos”’ Period, the district of the He- 
brew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek Art. The 
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work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of very great value and in- 
terest, inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, 
Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian styles, afford reliable data for the history of com- 
parative art, reveal ancient technical. processes, and yield invaluable examples 
of art in metal, stone and pottery. The metrological results are also of the high- 
est importance, some thousands of weights having already been found. 
Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in 
discoveries.. Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topo- 
graphy of Lower Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne 
(identical with the Biblical Zahpanhes), have been discovered ; statues and in- 
scriptions, papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in 
porcelain and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast 
upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the 
Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined ; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been. recovered 
from the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the recent excavations 
of the ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), 
mark a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of 
the Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and at 


Behnesa of hundreds of papyri, not only prove the value of original discovery, 
but the exceeding archeological richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,”’ 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘ as it was,’’ 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton of Harvard, passed a vote indorsing this work. 


GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH. 

This new department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to 
the discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. 

The lost Greek texts that have been recovered from Egypt comprise Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, the Mimes of Herondas, and the Odes of Baccylides. 
Of early Christian documents we have had the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, 
and the book of Enoch, while this season’s work at Behnesa has added the 
Logia and fragments of Matthew written in the third century. 

The same site contributes papyri of priceless value to classical literature, in- 
cluding portions from Homer and Aristophanes, Thucydides, Demosthenes and 


Sappho, a chronological work of the fourth century, and other documents upon 
history, ethics and law. 
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A volume of 300 quarto pages will be published annually from these and future 
collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at American Universities 
are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

I, The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. (Ed. 
exhausted. ) 

II, Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 

Ill. Naukratis. PartI. Fifty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pot- 
tery, etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

Vv. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

Vil. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. Extra 
Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Zztra Volume. 
Price, $1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon Il. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. Price, 
$5.00. 

XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. PartI. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. &#@ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. PartIl. Royal Folio. Thirty-two plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY VOLUMES. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II, Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-nine plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. BeniHasan. Part III. Tenof the platesin colors. Price, 
$5.00. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I, Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having 
a complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 


Il. Archaeological Report (1892-3). Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 70 
cents. 


Ill, Archaeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 


IV. Archaeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Includes researches at Alex- 
andria. Price, 90 cents. 
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Vv. Archaeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk by Dr 
Naville, illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

VI. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Vil. The “Sayings of Christ.” Illustrated with collotype facsimile. Price, 
50 cents. Pamphlet form, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J.J. Tylor, 
F.S. A., is being issued by him, in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. Plates 
20 by 25 inches.. Edition of 150 copies only. A superb book super-royal size. 
Volumes I. and II. ready. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS. 

Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report ; ’’ (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season ; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25 ; $125 constitutes life-membership. 

The Archeological Survey Fund and the Graeco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. All funds raised in America for the work in Egypt should 
be sent to the office of the Society in Boston ; all books for public libraries should 
be soordered; as not only are all the great cities or centres to be respectively 
credited with the amounts therein raised or therefrom received, but the Annual 
Report will so specify or group such subscriptions. Antiquities will be fairly 
divided between England and America, and our museums share f7o rata, accor- 
ing to the subscriptions in their centre or locality. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 

{@- Back volumes may be ordered at any time. 

Circulars furnished on request. 

Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Ecypr ExPLora- 
TION FUND, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to 
Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 

4 Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on vol- 
untary subscriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this 
season’s labors. All services for the FuND by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary in the United States. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JAMES GLAISHER, EsqQ., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER MORRISON, EsqQ., M. P. SIR WALTER BESANT, M. A., F. S. A. 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER SQUARE, W., LONDON. 


American Members of General Committee. 


PRESIDENT DANIEL C. GILMAN, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER, LL.D., CHICAGO. 
PROFESSOR H. V. HILPRECHT, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
VERY REv. E. A. HOFFMAN, D.D., NEw YORK. 
CLARENCE M. Hype, Esg., NEw YORK. 
RT. REV. JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., CHAUTAUQUA. 
PROFESSOR THEODORE F. WRIGHT, PH.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis :— 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3- It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai) ; Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E. (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R.S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following :— 

I. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, toa great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tours of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable 
discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures 
still stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building 
in which Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Ljieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. 
Before it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ‘¢erra incognita—some 
names were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. 
But now we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and 
accurately executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Sur- 
vey, 172 of the missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL WoRK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,’’ the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &«. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due 
to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. FIVE HUNDRED SQUARE MILES east of Jordan were surveyed by Col. Con- 
der, R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of in- 
terest, and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also 
special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The 
Jaulan, ’Ajlin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt F.R.S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the 
accurate observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made 
arrangeinents for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archzological 
Society, the Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, andthe newly imported civilization 
of the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

I. SUBSCRIBERS of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post freethe ‘‘Quarterly Statement,’’ which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discov- 
eries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work.”’ 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements”’ free and 
are entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information 
sent on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT; Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


I, The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of ‘‘ The 
Memoirs,”’ in 3 vols.; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; ‘‘ The Special Papers,”’ 1 vol. ; 
*‘Jerusalem,’’ 1 vol.; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,’? 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna ”’ and the ‘‘ Jerusalem ’’ volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

Il, The Recovery of Jerusalem, By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, K.C.B., 
R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, K.C.B., R.E., &c. 

Il. Tent Work In Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, R.E. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.c.L., R.E. 

V. Across the Jordan, A Record of Explorations in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, C.E. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, C.E. 

Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof, E. Hull, M.a., LL.D,, F.R.S. 

Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.C.L., R.E. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 

X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.C.1., R.E. 

XI The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, M.a., Lu.D., 
f.R.S. 
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XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with refer- 
ences to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, Plains, 
and Highlands, with reference to Map No.6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem accord- 
ing to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of 
the Fund ; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Travel- 
ler in Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Amarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. (Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Con- 
der, D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine 
and Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philis- 
tines, &c., naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pella, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
Cm. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By F. J. Bliss, M.a., 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Judas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and revised 
edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.Cc.L., R.E. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. C. R. 
Conder, LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col. C. R. 
Conder, D.C.l., LL,.D., R.E. 

XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.sS. 

XXVIII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


MAPS —Scale, 3-8 of an inch = 1 Mile. 

I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

Il. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This Map has only the modern names 
on it. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground 
according to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 

Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently-issued 
Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine, from 
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Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all that 
is known on the East of Jordan. 


A New EDITION OF THE COLLOTYPE PRINT OF THE RAISED MAP, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3d.; non-subscribers, 3s. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


PHOTOGRAPHS—A Very Large Collection. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and references. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 


scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 
CASTS. 


Seal of “‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


Edited, with Introductory Chapters, by Dr. CHAS. H. 8S. DAVIS. 


This is not only the most ancient and most important of the religious texts which have come 
down to the present day, but it is the oldest book in the world, and, for 5,000 years its prayers and 
hymns and litanies were in use. The translation is from Pierret’s Livre des Morts, and is illus- 


trated by the 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, in fac- 
simile by the photo-engraving process. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
I.—The Religious Reliefs of Primitive IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. 


Peoples. V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
II.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Dead. 


I1I.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. VI.—Translation of the 167 Chapters. 
Third edition now ready. A prospectus sent on application. Published by 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 272429 West Twenty-third St, NEW YORK. 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON, W. C. 


A new and complete translation from the Arabic, with notes 
philological, exegetical, and explanatory. With introductory 
- chapters on Mohammed, Islam, and the Koran. 


By Dr. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS. 
After ten years’ labor this work is nearly completed. This will be the best translation for the 
English reader that has yet been made. The text has been closely followed, and it is accompanied 
with a very full commentary drawn principally from Arabic sources. 


Mohammed was one of the master minds of the world’s history, the founder of a nation and 
an empire, and one of the monotheistic creeds sprung from the Semitic race, one of the latest 
and most historic of the great religions of the world. The Koran is considered the ‘Word of 
the Lord” by over 200 millions of people on two continents, and has a large following on a third. 
The Koran should be read on account of the influence it has produced on the destinies of man- 
kind, and the power it still wields over so large a portion of the human race, having materi- 
ally influenced the destinies of the larger portion of the civilized globe. The second volume 
will contain the Arabic text with a concordance and vocabulary. Each volume sold separately. 

















